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When  Adam  Smith  pointed  out  what  a  vast  advantage  accrues  to 
mankind  from  the  division  of  labour,  he  first  gave  a  clear  indication 
of  the  grand  harmonies  existing  in  society.  Other  writers  Have 
followed  in  the  same  direction,  and  with  much  beauty  and  eloquence 
have  pointed  out  what  an  inestimable  blessing  society  is  to  itself. 
This  department  of  economics  has  received  very  ample  treatment. 
Indeed,  so  much  has  the  attention  of  writers  been  fixed  on  these 
harmonies  that  a  very  large  majority  teach  either  explicitly  or  by 
implication  that  harmony  prevails  throughout  all  our  social  organi- 
zation, for  they  make  no  mention  of  antagonisms. 

Some  writers,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  deny  that  there  are  antagon- 
isms, and  the  few  who  have  noticed  and  pointed  out  their  existence 
have  done  so  in  a  manner  much  more  brief  and  meagre  than  their 
importance  deserves. 

In  his  celebrated  illustration  of  the  pin-makers,  Smith  showed  that 
by  the  sub-division  of  labour  the  product  was  increased  between  two 
and  three  hundred-fold.  In  the  same  way  the  nail-makers'  product 
is  also  increased.  When,  therefore,  the  pin-maker  exchanges  with 
the  nail-maker  each  gives  more  and  each  receives  more,  each  enriches 
and  each  is  enriched — the  benefit  is  mutual.  This  is  harmonious 
trade — toil  for  toil,  burden  for  burden,  service  for  service,  reward 
for  reward,  enrichment  for  enrichment. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  show  (first)  that  there  exists  another  kind  of 
trade,  not  harmonious — mutually  enriching,  but  antagonistic — enrich- 
ing one  by  the  impoverishment  of  another  ;  and  (second)  that  this 
antagonistic  trade  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  determin- 
ing the  condition  of  the  bulk  of  humanity. 

To  prove  the  existence  of  such  antagonism  I  ask  attention  to  the 
following  question : 

In  what  length  of  time  could  society,  by  the  utmost  exertion  of 
industry  and  frugality,  accumulate  sufficient  supplies  to  maintain  all 
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succeeding  generations  free  from  toil  1  Obviously  never.  Each  sea- 
son brings  its  share  of  toil,  and  each  year  we  consume  the  bulk  of 
the  product.  Wonderful  as  have  been  the  applications  of  steam  and 
electricity,  we  have  no  indication  that  humanity  will  ever  be 
exempted  from  toil.  The  physical  law  is  inexorable  :  "  By  the  sweat 
of  thy  brow  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  But  a  portion  of  the  race  now 
enjoy  incomes  which  exempt  them  from  toil,  and  with  every 
guarantee,  so  far  as  our  laws  and  customs  can  guarantee  anything, 
that  such  exemption  shall  continue  to  the  end  of  time 

What  are  the  inevitable  conclusions  from  these  two  considerations  1 

First. — Since  no  man  or  number  of  men  can  produce  sufficient 
supplies  to  maintain  them  for  all  time  without  further  toil,  therefore, 
that  part  of  society  which  enjoys  everlasting  incomes  that  require  no 
toil  from  their  recipients  for  their  maintenance,  possesses  the  power 
of  appropriating  an  amount  of  wealth  that  could  not  by  any  possi- 
bility be  the  result  of  its  own  productive  effort. 

Second. — All  society  cannot  possibly  live  for  all  time  without  toil; 
some  now  possess  that  power.  Therefore  some  enjoy  a  privilege  from 
which  others  by  inexorable  physical  law  must  be  for  ever  excluded. 

Whence  comes  it  that  we  see  this  extraodinary  division  in  society  1 
One  part  empowered  to  live  without  toil,  another  part  doomed  to 
everlasting  toil.    This  I  shall  now  try  to  make  plain. 

Let  us  first  try  to  ascertain  what  is  the  law  of  distribution  of  the 
products  of  labour.  Two  men  settle  on  the  prairie,  each  taking  a 
section.  One  section  continues  to  be  a  farm,  the  other  becomes  a 
town  site.  After  thirty  years  the  farmer  has  a  property  worth,  say, 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  while  the  land-owner's  property  is 
worth,  say,  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  toil  of  the 
farmer  has  exceeded  that  of  the  land-holder  a  thousand  fold ;  the 
reward  of  the  land-owner  has  exceeded  that  of  the  farmer  a  thousand 
fold.  Reward  is  inversely  as  service.  The  distribution  is  not 
according  to  production,  but  it  depends  mainly  on  the  increase  of 
value.  To  understand,  therefore,  the  laws  of  distribution  we  must 
examine  the  nature  of  value. 

Why  has  a  fresh  egg  value  and  an  unseasonable  egg  none1?  Be- 
cause the  former  possesses  that  quality  called  :  "utility the  latter 
does  not.  .  ,  .        ;   <       ;  .....    <  • 
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Why  has  air,  which  has  much  utility,  no  value,  while  a  diamond, 
with  little  utility,  has  very  great  value  ]  The  air  is  super-abundant 
and  immediately  accessible,  while  diamonds  are  scarce. 

Value,  therefore,  may  arise  in  two  ways.  First,  it  may  come  by 
the  production  of  utilities  that  are  scarce,  or,  second,  it  may  arise 
from  the  scarcity  of  certain  utilities. 

Machinery  is  scarce.  Toil  takes  the  ore  and  converts  it  into  a 
machine.    This  is  one  way  of  acquiring  value  by  the  path  of  utility. 

Let  a  drought  come  until  water  sells,  as  it  has  sold  sometimes  in 
Australia,  for  three  shillings  a  bucketful ;  this  is  another  way  of  ac- 
quiring value  ;  it  arises  from  the  increased  scarcity. 

In  the  first  case  an  increase  of  value  caused  by  the  increase  of  a 
utility,  as  in  the  production  of  machinery,  is  an  increase  of  wealth. 
In  the  second  when  the  value  is  the  result  of  scarcity,  as  in  the  in- 
creased value  of  water  from  drought,  the  increased  value  is  an  in- 
dication of  increased  poverty. 

To  distinguish  these  two  kinds  of  value,  let  us  call  the  former 
"toil-produced  value,"  and  the  latter  "scarcity  value."  The  com- 
modities included  in  the  former  are  our  food,  clothing,  buildings, 
machinery,  etc.,  while  the  scarcity  values  include  minerals,  forests, 
water-power,  land,  etc. 

As  distribution  takes  place  according  to  the  "  production  or  growth 
of  values,"  and  as  values  arise  in  two  different  ways,  there  are  two 
different  ways  in  which  a  person  may  acquire  wealth  : 

1.  By  producing  utilities,  as  houses,  clothing,  etc. 

2.  By  holding  some  natural  commodity  that  acquires  value  by 
becoming  scarce,  such  as  lands,  mines,  etc. 

The  first  method  requires  toil.  We  can  convert  the  crude  ore  into 
a  machine,  the  raw  cotton  into  a  garment,  only  by  toil.  But  the  in- 
creased value  of  mines,  or  at  least  a  large  portion  of  these  values,  is 
due  in  no  way  to  the  labour  of  the  holders  of  these  lots  or  mines. 

Our  present  method  of  distribution,  therefore,  has  the  following 
most  momentous  results  : 

First, — One  part  of  society  obtains  a  share  of  the  products  of 
labour  only  after  it  has  produced  utilities,  after  producing  wealth  ; 
the  other  portion  obtains  wealth  by  the  growth  of  scarcity  values 
thatr  requires  no  toil.     Hence  we  'see  the  division  of  society  into 
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toilers  and  idlers,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  imposition  of  the 
whole  toil  of  maintaining  society  on  one  part  of  the  population, 
allowing  the  rest  to  enjoy  a  share  of  the  product,  to  the  production 
of  which  they  have  contributed  no  effort. 

Labour-produced  values  are  transient.  The  food  of  this  season 
will  be  consumed  by  the  next,  the  clothing  will  soon  be  worn  out, 
buildings  will  crumble  and  decay,  our  dwellings  and  clothing  will 
quickly  become  soiled,  machines  will  rapidly  wear  out.  To  replace 
the  worn  out  or  consumed,  to  repair  the  broken  or  decayed,  requires 
toil,  and  we  have  no  evidence  that  we  can  ever  be  free  from  the 
necessity  for  toil. 

But  some  of  the  scarcity  values  do  not  possess  this  transitory  char- 
acter. The  value  of  a  city  lot  continues  as  long  as  the  population 
clusters  round  that  spot.  It  requires  no  effort  to  maintain  its  value, 
for  it  is  not  subject  to  decay  or  consumption,  like  other  utilities.  To 
allow  such  values  to  be  appropriated  by  individuals,  therefore,  allows 
them  not  merely  to  become  rich  without  effort,  but  allows  their 
wealth  to  continue  undiminished  for  ages.  The  division  of  society 
into  toilers  and  idlers  is  thus  perpetuated. 

Let  a  drought  come  till  water  becomes  a  salable  commodity,  then 
the  populace  become  poorer  in  water.  If  a  few  individuals  possess 
some  unfailing  springs,  then  the  increased  value  of  water  would 
render  these  persons  richer.  Let  population  increase  till  land 
becomes  relatively  more  scarce,  the  people  are  poorer  in  land ;  but 
values  advance  and  the  holders  become  richer.  Here  we  notice  a 
movement  in  society  not  mutually  enriching,  but  enrichment  of  one 
part  accompanied  by,  and  as  the  consequence  of,  the  impoverishment 
of  the  rest  of  society.  This  is  a  movement  not  harmonious,  but 
antagonistic,  enriching  one  by  impoverishing  another. 

Scarcity  itself  is  a  calamity.  To  be  cooped  up  in  tenements  is  not 
the  kind  of  life  that  is  resorted  to  of  free  choice ;  a  breathing  space 
would  be  no  small  fortune  to  many  in  our  most  congested  centres  of 
population.  But  by  our  present  system  this  calamity  is  not  simple, 
but  compounded  and  intensified. 

Let  population  become  dense,  and  we  must  not  only  crowd  each 
other  to  the  degree  of  discomfort  and  inconvenience,  but  we  must 
furnish  the  owner  of  the  land  with  wealth,  in  some  cases  to  an 
enormous  amount ;  we  must  board,  lodge,  and  furnish  him  and  his 
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family,  it  may  be  in  princely  style.  Two  calamities — first,  crowding  ; 
second,  tribute  to  idleness.  First,  impoverishment  in  space  ;  second, 
impoverishment  in  surrender  of  product  to  a  non-producer.  The 
calamity  is  compounded. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  division  in  society  is  still  further  inten- 
sified by  another  characteristic  of  the  law  of  values.  With  increased 
population  there  is  diminished  competition  for  the  sale  of  lands, 
forests,  mines,  and  water  privileges.  But  increased  population 
facilitates  production  of  some  commodities  in  two  ways — first,  by 
permitting  better  organization,  and  second,  by  permitting  the  more 
extended  use  of  machinery.  Hence,  in  the  sale  of  labor-produced 
commodities  there  is  intensified  competition.  While  we  witness 
the  values  of  town  lots  advance  from  almost  nothing  per  acre  to 
sums  ranging  amongst  the  millions,  we  at  the  same  time  see  the 
price  of  steel  rails  decline  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
ton  to  one-tenth  that  figure.  The  holders  of  scarcity  values  there- 
fore become  richer  in  a  compounded  degree — first,  by  the  advanced 
price  of  their  own  possessions,  and  second,  by  the  diminished  price 
of  the  commodities  with  which  they  are  paid.  As  the  brokers  say, 
the  market  is  "  bulled "  when  they  sell  and  "  beared  "  when  they 
buy.  Thus  is  still  further  widened  the  breach  between  the  toiler 
and  the  non-toiler. 

One  of  the  most  intense  passions  of  man  is  for  wealth.  For  the 
gratification  of  this  passion  we  see  him  on  the  one  hand  using  every 
device  to  increase  production,  and  thus  enrich,  at  the  same  time  by 
allowing  the  appropriation  of  the  scarcity  values  by  individuals  we 
see  a  disposition  to  push  the  scarcity  values  to  their  utmost  limit, 
thus  tending  to  impoverish  the  producer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
non-producer. 

If  I  have  correctly  interpreted  these  phenomena  I  have  shown  why 
it  is  that  our  social  development  presents  such  remarkable  contrasts — 
toil  degraded  and  impoverished,  while  many  enjoy  lives  of  luxurious 
idleness,  why  every  city  on  this  continent  presents  the  same  features 
— ostentatious  wealth  at  one  end  and  penury  at  the  other  ;  and  I 
have  shown  further  that  our  social  mechanism  is  not  arranged 
according  to  the  principle  of  mutual  assistance  and  mutual  elevation ; 
but  that  we  make  the  advantage  of  one  part  of  society  dependent  on 
the  degradation  and  impoverishment  of  another  part.    The  scarcity 
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values  of  our  mines,  our  town  sites  and  other  natural  opportunities 
have  risen  to  emormous  figures.  These  values  are  increasing  and 
persistent.  What  is  the  relation  of  these  values'?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  a  ground  rental  of  ten  thousand  dollars  yearly?  It 
means,  on  the  one  side,  an  everlasting  surrender  by  the  toilers  of  the 
products  of  their  labour  to  the  value  of  ten  thousand  dollars  yearly, 
and  on  the  other  side,  the  appropriation  of  these  products  without 
the  obligation  to  render  any  service  in  return. 

Alas  !  how  little  knowledge  of  these  simple  but  far-reaching  prin- 
ciples has  been  manifested  by  those  in  whose  hands  have  been  in- 
trusted the  destinies  of  nations.  In  the  settlement  of  the  new  terri- 
tories of  this  continent  one  of  the  grandest  opportunities  ever  offered 
to  mankind  to  lay  the  foundation  in  such  a  way  that  society  would 
develop  harmoniously  has  slipped  by.  But  what  do  we  witness 
everywhere?  The  obligation  of  the  toiler  to  yield  up  his  product 
to  a  number  of  his  fellow  men,  who  are  thus  relieved  more  or  less 
from  the  necessity  to  toil.  As  population  increases,  this  obligation 
increases ;  the  mortgage  on  labour  becomes  greater  and  greater.  Is 
it  not  true  that  labour  is  now  mortgaged  to  the  finger-ends?  And 
is  it  not  also  true  that  no  amount  of  industry,  frugality,  improved 
education  or  better  organization  can  remove  this  obligation  ?  The 
only  means  of  escape  is  by  the  resumption  of  the  scarcity  values  by 
the  public  and  thus  cutting  off  the  possibility  of  any  able-bodied 
man  escaping  his  fair  share  of  toil.  To  remedy  our  method  of  distri- 
bution we  must  abolish  the  law  of  " distribution  by  values"  and 
substitute  the  true  law,  "to  each  according  to  his  work." 


Copies  of  this  Pamphlet  can  he  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Anti-Poverty  Society,  Toronto. 
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